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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Jheology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Musber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLEX MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community dt Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE KING OF THE GENTILES. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE resurrection of Christ, whatever else 
may be said of it, was certainly a trans- 
formation which enabled him to come back to 
his work in this world. He continued to 
superintend his disciples. Although with- 
drawn from sight except on special occasions, 
he was yet in the field, directing the move- 

ments of his army as its commander-in-chief. 


This simple view of the resurrection of 
Christ leads to a sure conclusion with respect to 
the raising of his followers which took place at 
the time of the Second Coming, about the year 70. 
It is safe and sufficient to say that the Primi- 
tive Church, by their resurrection at that time, 
were brought into the same condition with 
their Master, and like him re-assumed active 
relations toward this world. ‘They did not die, 
nor sleep, in the sense of passing away from 
the field of action in which they had been 
engaged during their life. They took their 
place with Christ in the invisible world, and 
kept on in their work as he did. We find this 
distinctly indicated by the promises made to 
them. They were to be associated with Christ 
in the establishment of his kingdom. “I go,” 
said he, “to prepare a place for you..... that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” He went toa 
place from which he could act upon the nations 
of this world, and they joined him there, “sitting 
with him on his throne,” and having “ power 
over the nations” as he had. 

We conceive then of the Primitive Church asa 
mighty, universal empire established in the invis- 
ible world, of which Jesus Christ is the head, 
and the apostles are the chief officers. We 
think of this government as now presiding with- 
in and around us, and directing all the affairs 
of this world. And advancing from this con- 
clusion, it is proper for us to consider more 
closely the personal, matter-of-fact relation of 
the apostles to outward humanity. If we be- 
lieve in the resurrection at the Second Coming, 
we must believe that Paul, for instance, from 
that time forward possessed, within his sphere, 
the same power of operation upon the external 
world that Christ had after his resurrection ; 
and as Paul was the apostle to the Gentiles pre- 
vious to his translation to the spiritual world, 
there can be no doubt that he still holds a cor- 
responding office. In his epistles he called him- 
self the servant of Jesus Christ ; and just ascer- 
tainly as Christ has been ruling the world the 
last eighteen hundred years, so certainly has Paul 
been his servant engaged in the same work. 
And as the heavenly administration extends to 
state affairs as well as religion, including 
church and state under one head, Paul and his 
associates must have what may be called a 
secular function, as well as a spiritual one. In 
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a word, Paul is a ding. His proper title is Kine 
OF THE GENTILES, as Christ’s was KING OF THE 
Jews. Itis nearer the truth to say that Paul 
is a king, than it is to say that he is merely an 
apostle or bishop. He was an apostle, but at 
the Second Coming he ascended his throne 
and became king. Priests and bishops have 
but little to do with politics and statesmanship ; 
but Paul is busy with both. If we are wise we 
shall study his character as king of the Gen- 
tiles ; and in so doing we shall find ourselves 
in the most favorable condition to come into 
valuable relations with him. 


BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 
XVI. 

HE summer of 1836 opened with many 

unfavorable omens to the cause of Per- 
fectionism. Boyle, Dutton and the other lead- 
ing spirits were as widely separated from each 
other as from J. Anti-slavery and other re- 
forms absorbed what little enthusiasm they 
had left. In our family the same purpose to 
divide and scatter, if possible, was at work. 
An elder sister whose husband was in the 
West Indies, spent several months at home. 
She was a person of great decision and 
strength of character—very attractive and 
much beloved by us all. Naturally she was 
much interested in the education and pros- 
pects of her younger brothers and sisters. 
Though a church member, her tastes and am- 
bition led her toward worldly success. She 
saw and felt instinctively that J.’s influence 
over us was to lead us away from the world 
and make us unfashionable as he was. This, 
seen from her point of view, was to make life 
a failure. In May I was sent to a boarding- 
school in Hartford, and George’s preparation 
for college was urged forward. My sister 
took Harriet with her to Saratoga for a three 
weeks’ visit. For the time being it looked as 
if we should all drift away with the tide. But 
the darkest hour precedes the dawn. 

Late in the fall J. returned home. He came 
unannounced as usual, but was received with 
joy. Mother was a frequent invalid at this 
time, and kept her chamber. In her room J. 
felt most at home. ‘The Bible was always her 
favorite study, and her interest in true re- 
ligious experience was never cold. I do not 
know exactly how it commenced, but soon my 
sister Harriet began to spend her evenings in 
mother’s room listening and reading with them. 
Her whole soul was hungry for salvation— 
for an experimental acquaintance with God. 
While she was thus pressing forward she had 
one great drawback ; it was the thought that 
she must leave me behind. If I continued in- 
different, she and I, who had been inseparable 
from childhood, must here part. To give me 
up cost her many tears. How did I know it? 
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Nothing had been said to me of her struggles, 
but I felt in my heart that Harriet had left me, 
that she had set out in earnest to be religious. 
This broke up my indifference. My heart 
melted toward God. I must go with her. 
She had opened the way and I would follow 
with all my heart. I joined her in spending 
all my leisure time in that “upper chamber.” 
George came too. ‘This was the beginning of 
a new era in our family. J. commenced his 
Home-Talks there with mother, Harriet, 
George and me for listeners. It was a re- 
vival on a small scale that lasted all winter. 
We studied the Bible in a practical, self-apply- 
ing way. ‘The truth that had been before 
held as a theory was laid to heart. J. watched 
the process of conviction, and warned, ex- 
horted and encouraged us, and led us along 
step by step. 

It required more courage at that time to 
confess salvation from sin than it does now. 
Harriet, George and lI, though called Perfec- 
tionists, had never made such a confession. 
In February, I think, we all made a public 
confession in this way: George was attend- 
ing the district school, and one morning after 
the teacher and scholars were all seated he 
rose and confessed his belief in Christ as a 
Savior from sin. ‘The same evening Harriet 
and | called upon a near neighbor who, 
though a church member was the most noto- 
rious gossip and newsmonger in the village. 
We told her we believed that Christ came to 
save his people from their sins, and we be- 
lieved that he had saved us. She was loud 
and voluble in her opposition, and her husband 
—no church member—said with solemn em- 
phasis, “They are joined to their idol, let 
them alone!” But we went home light-hearted, 
knowing that now our confession would go as 
far and fast as tongue could carry it, and be- 
lieving it true that Christ would confess us. 


THE TRUE LIGHT: 





66 O not hide your light under a bushel ; 


let it shine,” said a friend to me 
with emphasis, as I expressed a determination 
to seek self-improvement first as the best 
means of helping others into the light. 
“Would you think it the best way,” I an- 
swered, “to run about seeking to light your 
neighbors’ lamps, leaving your own neglected 
and in danger of going out altogether? A 
lamp well trimmed and burning was probably 
the figure in the mind of Christ when he 
uttered those memorable words. Would it 
not be the better way to turn your attention 
first to the care of your own lamp, and, re- 
gardless of the necessary time and labor, form 
a connection between it and an inexhaustible 
fountain of supply, seeking to have the light 
emanating from it of a character so clear and 
unmistakable that others seeing it should be 
attracted by it to fill their lamps from the 
same fountain, and uniting their lights with 
yours should attract others until a flame 
would be raised which, radiating through 
the surrounding darkness in still increasing 
and ever widening circles, should at last pierce 
all the dark corners of the earth?” 
“This seems reasonable enough,” said my 





friend in a thoughtful mood ; “but was this 
the way that Christ and the church that 
he founded let their light shine? His express 
command to the disciples was, ‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ ” 

“Quite true, so far,” I replied ; “now if you 
will add the rest of the command—‘but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye 
be endued with power from on high,’ and 
then read with me the account of the work 
wrought in the disciples as they waited 
patiently for the promise of the Father, I 
think we shall find that the primary work of 
this church was self-improvement even through 
the first stages of its experience during the 
forty years of growth from babes in Christ to 
the full stature of men and women, when they 
were able to declare with all boldness, ‘The 
darkness is past and the true light now shin- 
eth;’ and, ‘If we walk in the light as God is 
in the light we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ They literally 
obeyed the command of Christ by proclaiming 
the gospel to all of the then known world be- 
fore the Second Coming of Christ; yet the 
real light in them which was judging the Jew- 
ish nation, was God manifest in the flesh as 
victorious over sin as he was in Christ. The 
kingdom of God in them was not so much in word 
as in the power of the spirit of the Lord. In this 
way their light sent forth its brightest beams, and 
is judging the world to-day wherever the Bible 
has found its way. ‘They proved it possible 
for men to hold direct and open communica- 
tion with God and to be wholly saved from sin, 
declaring that ‘ whosoever is born of God can- 
not sin because he is born of God.’ ‘The evi- 
dence of the establishment of this great truth 
in them, together with their unquestioning 
faith in the promise of Christ that he would 
come again within the life-time of that genera- 
tion to gather his elect from the four winds of 
heaven, are facts which now, after the lapse 
of so many centuries still stand a solid foun- 
dation for every earnest seeker after the truth, 
and as ‘a flaming beacon send their blaze 
afar.’ This faith which we find recorded upon 
so many pages of the New Testament is a light 
which is searching all Christendom wherever 
the Bible is received as the word of God. Now 
if you will please turn to the 17th chapter of 
John we will study together the prayer of Christ 
and see if we cannot learn from it a way for the 
church to send forth a light that will be far 
more effectual than any that comes through 
preaching, for the purpose of convincing the 
world of sin.” 

“Is this it?” asked my friend, as she read 
carefully, “ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word; that they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them.” 

“Yes, itis all there. First, the light which 
comes through the word to believers who re- 
ceive the truth. Second, the greater light 
shining through the unity of the church— 
a light which will enable all men to see 





that Christ was the Son of God and ripen 
them for the judgment: ‘I in them and thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one.’ 
This is God manifest in the flesh, and through 
this manifestation the world shall know that 
God now loves his church as he loved Christ. 
Made perfect in one implies not only the unity 
of believers in the out-world but in all worlds. 
It means no less than the gathering together 
in one all that are in Christ, ‘both the family 
which are in heaven and the family which are 
on earth, according to the promise which was 
made to those who are now living in the dis- 
pensation of the fullness of times.’” 

“Well,” said my friend, “this gives me 
much food for thought. It would seem from 
your belief that the world is having a similar 
preparation for the judgment that the Jews 
had at the close of their dispensation, and that 
as the kingdom of God came to them ‘with- 
out observation’ it is now aproaching the 
world in the same way. Perhaps you are not 
really hiding your light under a bushel notwith- 
standing my impressions to the contrary, for it 
may be true that in seeking self-improvement 
you are taking the best way to have Christ’s 
prayer fulfilled in you and so let your light 
shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in 


heaven.” Ss. E. A. D. 


A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 





N the summer of 1840, Miss V was 
asked to take charge of a disorderly 
school in a small New England village. It 
was a beautiful morning when she entered the 
school-room, where she met forty or fifty chil- 
dren all neatly attired and looking bright and 
cheerful, with the exception of one little boy 
about eight years of age. His appearance 
was quite in contrast to that of the others. 
He was dirty and ragged, without sufficient 
clothing to cover his nakedness. 

Miss V began to organize the school, 
and soon ascertained that this little boy had 
a brother present, who was neatly dressed. 
She wondered at the difference between the 
brothers. Her attention was frequently called 
to the boy by the other pupils. He was so full 
of mischief, that he was constantly annoying 
those who sat near him. He seemed determined 
to be ugly and defiant ; but she only gave him a 
glance, not wishing him to see that she noticed 
him. The labors of the day being over she 
repaired to her boarding-place. The gentle- 
man and lady of the house made many in- 
quiries about this “ bad boy,” as he was called, 
and were astonished that she had managed to 
get through the day without inflicting punish- 
ment upon him. They said they did not think 
he ever attended school a day before in his life 
without punishment. ‘The gentleman, who was 
a merchant, said that the boy was the worst 
child he ever saw or heard of ; he would lie, 
swear, steal and fight, and he would not have 
him in his store or about his premises. 








From all that she could learn from others 
and observe for herself the teacher became 
convinced that the child had not a friend in 
the world, not even among his own family. He 
was daily whipped or punished in some way, and 
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no one ever spoke a pleasant word to him. 
He was a bright, keen-looking little fellow, 
and she felt a deep interest in him. She 
retired early to her room, not to sleep, but to 
think. She had one absorbing thought—what 
could she do for the unfortunate child? She 
prayed to God for help, and he heard and 
answered her. 

Miss V: entered the school-room the next 
morning with a firm purpose to do all that was 
in her power to reform the boy. It was not 
long before she saw him pinch a child near 
him. “Now is my time,” she thought, “to be- 
gin to act on my theory of the best way of 
treating him.” She asked him to come to her. 
He hesitated, and gave her a scowl. She an- 
swered with a smile and again requested him 
to come to her. He then came without hesi- 
tation. She seated him beside her and gave 
him a book of pictures. O! the puzzled ex- 
pression of his countenance! It was extremely 
amusing. He looked at the book, at the teacher, 
and at the school, in perfect bewilderment. 
She at once saw that she had gained his con- 
fidence. Another important point to be gained 
was to induce the school to codperate with 
her. She was sure that the boy’s bad reputa- 
tion was more owing to his surroundings and 
to the treatment he received from others than 
to any real viciousness in himself. She sent 
him out to gather some flowers, and in the 
mean time presented his case to the school, 
telling them that she believed he could_be 
made a good boy if the right course were 
pursued; but that he would be ruined if his 
companions continued to treat him as they had 
done. She requested them to make no 
further complaint against him. They de- 
murred; they frowned, and some said it was 
impossible for such an ugly boy to reform. 
The teacher saw that her words had no effect 
on a part of them. She then resorted to an 
extreme measure and said, firmly: “The first 
scholar who makes a complaint against that 
boy shall be punished.” She told them of 
the importance of treating him kindly and 
enjoined it upon them with great earnestness that 
they must use him well. They complied with 
her request. From that time the school was 
under her control. It was very seldom that 
she had to correct a child, and she was not 
obliged to resort to corporeal punishment 
during the term of five months. 

A decided change immediately took place 
in the child. He became obedient, kind and 
affectionate. His parents began to take an in- 
terest in him and he was soon well dressed and 
appeared neat and tidy. He made rapid pro- 
gress in learning, considering that he had never 
before learned the letters of the alphabet ; and 
it was not long before he won the confidence of 
the whole village, and his father in after years 
was Often heard to remark that Miss V 
saved his boy from ruin and made a man of 
him. AuNT Susan. 








LOCOMOTION. 


I. 
ERHAPS the progress of the human 
mind as well as the human body has in 
no one thing been so marked as in the business 
of locomotion. Literally speaking, I presume to 
say, that there is no motive-power operating 





on human nature to help forward its progres- 
sion which is so efficient as the locomotive, and 
this outward progress is probably only an index 
of the spiritual progress it ismaking. Certainly 
there never was a greater commotion made in the 
spiritual as well as in the social and political 
departments of human society than there was 
at the time of the advent of steam locomotion. 
But while we would esteem this wonderful 
power according to its just deserts, and while 
we are shocking the Chinese out of their 
lethargy of centuries by telling them wonder- 
ful tales by electricity as easily as if they 
sat at our elbow, it may perhaps be of some 
interest to look at the beginnings of this busi- 
ness of locomotion and discuss its origin and 
progress. 

When we come to consider the subject of 
human locomotion in all its bearings we find 
that it has naturally four grand divisions : 

1. Locomotion on Land. 


II. - “ Water. 
UL. “ in Air. 
IV. as “Spirit. 


These may be again separated into as many 
subdivisions as there are methods of locomo- 
tion in these several departments; as, for in- 
stance, under the head of human locomotion 
on land we have: 

1. Creeping. 2. Walking, 3. Riding on 
the backs of animals. 4. By drag or stone- 
boat. 5. On wheels behind animals. 6. Over 
railroads. 

Then subdividing the method of human 
locomotion by water we have: 

1. Swimming. 2. Floating down-stream on 
alog. 3. Rafting. 4. By dug-out. 5. Boat- 
ing with oars. 6. Boating with sail. 7. Ca- 
nal boating or towing. 8. By ocean  sail- 
vessels. 6. By ocean steamers. 

Then under the third heading there is the 
great subject of navigating the air. At pres- 
ent we are practically acquainted with no other 
method of traveling through the air than that 
of ballooning ; but there is no telling how soon 
we shall be using wings, or perhaps the same 
power that sends the rocket on its brilliant mis- 
sion. 

Lastly there is locomotion by spirit, as well 
in spirit, about which the Bible and modern 
spiritualism are full of most marvelous ac- 
counts. , 

When we look at a full-grown specimen of 
human anatomy, we find that nearly half of its 
longest extension is devoted mainly to the 
business of locomotion. Though this may not be 
the chief end of man, we naturally infer that it 
holds an important place in the divine mind. 
We can scarcely find a better illustration of a 
case where the other end of existence is chiefly 
developed than in that of the well-grown cab- 
bage. It is probably for this reason that 
people reply, “I am no cabbage,” when their 
moving is brought in question. That there is 
an intimate relation between these two ends of 
human existence, and that the higher end is 
exceedingly dependent on the lower, is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that good feet and 
legs are absolutely necessary to enable a per- 
son to get a-Aead in the world. I desire very 
much to propitiate the Phrenologists and others 
who have gone ahead of me in studying the mo- 





tive powers of human nature, and with this in 
view I would respectfully remind them that the 
locomotive powers do not propose to charge 
them anything for the rides they furnish. These 
powers propose to give the head the office of 
conductor, or the privilege of being a dead- 
head if it chooses. With this fair and liberal 
understanding we hope to proceed smoothly 
on our proposed route without any fear of col- 
lision with our very respectable neighbors. 
H. J. S. 


HOW TO USE THE EYES. 


I. 
CELEBRATED German philosopher once 
remarked in the course of a lecture on the 
eye, “that if he should receive an optical instru- 
ment so full of imperfections as the human eye he 


-would at once return it to the maker with the se- 


verest censure upon such slovenly work ; but that 
the more he studied the eye, the more he had oc- 
casion to admire its wonderful mechanism and per- 
fect fitness for the work it has to perform.” 


Our optical surgeons tell us that the diseases 
known as Asthenopia and Amaurosis are on the 
increase ; which means, when translated into Eng- 
lish, that weak eyes are much more common now 
than they were years ago. It may be that weak 
eyes are more common now than formerly, for the 
same reason once given in a literary debate, why 
white sheep eat more than black ones, viz., because 
there are more of them. There are, certainly, 
many more eyes in this country now than fifty 
years ago, and even if the proportion of weak 
eyes were the same, the aggregate would still 
be large. Be that as it may, the numerous cases 
of weak eyes, and the increasing demand for spec- 
tacles at an early age, indicate a growing evil which 
threatens to make of us a nation of “ blind leaders 
of the blind.” That the failure of the eyesight at 
an early age is entirely caused by overwork or mis- 
use, we are not prepared to demonstrate, but that 
a large, a very large share of such cases can be 
directly traced to such causes we are thoroughly 
convinced, and will try to prove the correctness 
of our theory. 

In order that we may fully understand how 
the eye should be used, we must comprehend 
these two fundamental principles: 1. That the 
eye is an optical instrument and must have cer- 
tain optical conditions if we would get the best re- 
sults ; 2. The eye is, in a measure, a self-regulating, 
and self-protecting instrument, constantly on guard 
to prevent injury to itself and to give warning when 
too heavily taxed. 


One day while talking with my neighbor, the in- 
ventor—a sort of universal genius who sometimes 
glances at the human machine while studying the 
pitch of a screw—he remarked, “1’ve about made 
up my mind that Old L. hit the nail on the head 
when he declared that it is the w#conscious strain 
upon the eyes which weakens them.” Old L. did 
hit the nail, or we might say the bull’s eye, when 
he made that remark; and to impress it on our 
readers we repeat that it is the “unconscious 
strain” which, in the great majority of cases, is the 
cause of failure, and it is in the management of 
light that we produce this unconscious strain. 
Let us watch yonder naturalist for a moment and 
see how he manages the light in that most sensi- 
tive of optical instruments, the compound micro- 
scope; after carefully adjusting the object and the 
focus of the lens he turns a bright pencil of light 
upon—what? The odject and not upon the object- 
glass or lens. The thing to be seen or examined 
is illuminated, but the eye is left in comparative 
darkness. How often do we violate this rule! 
How often do we sit directly in front of a strong 
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glare of light shining directly into our eyes in- 
stead of upon our work ; and often with the light 
coming from behind or at one side causing the ob- 
ject to lie in a shadow! It is in these ways that 
we soon produce a strain of which we are uncon- 
scious at first and perhaps for a long time, but 
which finally: becomes but too painfully real. The 
strain in these cases is produced in two ways: by 
the efforts of the pupil to contract under a strong 
light, and then to expand when the object is in the 
shade or imperfectly illuminated. Under a strong 
light the efforts of the pupil to contract are held in 
check by the will which compels the eye to 
work under protest. If you open the eyelids of a 
person asleep and hold a light near, the pupils at 
once contract, although the mind of the sleeper 
knows nothing about it. His will is off duty, and 
the sensitive organ acting through the never slum- 
bering spinal cord at once shuts out the intruder. 
You may say to all this “ that it is natural for the 
eye to look at the light and to be used in the light, 
not only without being injured, but to grow strong 
and healthy under the exercise.” All of which I 
admit, simply insisting that there is a right way 
and a wrong way to use the eyes, and that if we 
wish to do the greatest amount of work with 
them during the longest period of time, we shall 
have to conform to the rule of the microscopist 
and illuminate the oéjec¢ and not the object-glass. 
G. E. C. 
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SELFISHNESS ON TRIAL. 


F there is one thing more repulsive than an- 

other to a mind purified by the love of God, 
it is the spirit of selfishness—a spirit which 
seeks its own private ends regardless of the rights 
and feelings of others. Nothing too bad can be 
said of it; for when entirely stripped of all disguises 
there is nothing left of it but “ pure cussedness,” as 
one might say. Not a redeeming quality can be 
found in it. In a word, selfishness is the spirit of 
the devil, whose greediness acknowledges no 
right but the right to devour. Although there’ are 
all shades of selfishness found in unregenerate 
man, from the subtle and refined, to the gross 
and brutal, yet the root is identical wherever dis- 
covered. The spirit of selfishness is so entirely 
incompatible with God’s generous purposes con- 
cerning humanity, that it is constantly seeking, by 
all manner of plausible subterfuges, to hide its hide- 
ous deformity from the light of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Yet no reflective mind can fail to see that 
this venomous foe to human redemption is coming 
to judgment as never before. It would almost 
seem that the invisible powers of good were com- 
bining for its overthrow, by exposing it to the light 
of day in high places. For weeks past public atten- 
tion has been directed to the council chambers of 
the nation, where virtually, the spirit of selfishness 
is on trial. Men in responsible positions have 
been betrayed by this demon, and of course they 
are very much mortified; but the more they 
have tried to cover their tracks by plausible ex- 
planations, the deeper have they sunk into the 
mire. Few, indeed, are the number, with sufficient 
moral courage and manliness to confess the truth 
and thereby shame the devil who led them into 
falsehood ; but selfishness, like murder, will out. 


Men are quite too apt to justify a little selfish- 
ness in themselves on the ground that every body 








else is selfish too. But that won’tdo. Selfishness 
is a sin, and no amount of philosophy can 
change it into a virtue. When selfish deeds 
are seen in others, they invariably look hateful and 
mean, so that no man with a grain of generosity in 
his heart can approve of them, whether committed 
on a petty or on a gigantic scale. Selfishness may 
be tolerated, but it cannot be justified. Mean, self- 
ish deeds are often pardoned on the ground of igno- 
rance, moral weakness, or cowardice; but the 
light of civilization is dispelling ignorance, just as 
the light of the gospel of Christ is dispelling all 
excuse for sin. Before Christ came, all men were 
more or less in bondage to sin, however much they 
may have hated the power that held them in that 
condition. But the discovery of the great spiritual 
facts created by Christ’s death and resurrection, 
showing how he destroyed the power of sin in 
human nature, so that in his spirit men can live 
without sin and consequently without selfishness, 
has furnished an unselfish standard of morality, by 
which men are now to be judged. 


We repeat, that selfishness is on trial; and for 
what? For all the crimes and vices of which man 
has been guilty since his seduction by the old _ser- 
pent whom God pronounced as “ more subtle than 
any beast of the field.” The result of this trial, 
however, is not doubtful. Selfishness has the 
unanimous, unqualified condemnation of heaven 
and earth, and can have no defender except in Satan 
and his angels. There is every indication that the 
principality of selfishness is fleeing before the evan- 
gels of Faith and Science, whose discoveries are 
revealing the fact that God has “made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ;” and equally certain is it, that these 
twin forces, which are doing the will of heaven, will 
yet prove that all men have a common interest 
in hating iniquity and in loving righteousness; a 
common interest in supporting Christ as the right- 
ful owner of all men, and as the sovereign of this 
world ; a common interest in helping each his 
neighbor to know God and to do his will on earth 
as itis done in heaven ; a common interest in re- 
garding selfishness as the bane of all true hap- 
piness, and a barbarism not to be tolerated among 
civilized beings. G. C. 


REVIVAL INCIDENTS IN GOUVERNEUR. 


{Mr. Finney’s interesting account of the Gouv- 
erneur revival and J. H. N.’s comments upon it, 
tracing a marked connection between the work at 
Gouverneur and a later revival at Putney, induced 
one of our traveling agents whose route lay through 
the former place, to call on some of the old in- 
habitants and obtain further information. The 
following entertaining letter contains the result of 
his inquiries : | 

Gouverneur, N. Y., March 15, 1873. 

DEAR H.:—I am stopping over Sunday once 
more in Gouverneur; and I have “interviewed” 
pretty thoroughly Mr. Daniel Keyes, the Spencer 
family referred to by Mr. Finney, a Mrs. Almira 
Johnson (sister of the Putney Smiths), a son-in- 
law of Harvey D. Smith, and divers others of the 
men and women of fifty and sixty years ago. You 
may rely upon the information I give as correct as 
far as it goes, though possibly some of the details 
will be a little tedious to you if you do not enjoy 
reading about genealogies. 

To begin, then, my investigations show that there 
were at least four distinct Smith families that emi- 
grated to Gouverneur from different parts of Ver- 
mont some fifty or sixty years ago—which fami- 
lies were in no wise related to each other when 
they first came to this place, though they have 
since become somewhat so by intermarriage. So 
you may well conclude that this is a very Smithy 


place, though some discount must be made on the re- | 








mark of the man who told me that every other one 
I met, if I were to ask his name, would tell me it 
was Smith. Johnson is another quite common 
name here, and that also was first imported from 
Putney. But so far as the Smith families are con- 
cerned, I will confine myself to a mention of the 
Putney Smiths, and to the Harvey D. Smith re- 
ferred to by Mr. Finney. The last-named Smith 
came from Poultney, Vermont, and was not re- 
lated to the Smiths who came from Putney, as was 
suggested in the CIRCULAR of February toth. He 
died six years ago, and from the time of his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Finney until his death, con- 
tinued to be a pillar in the church. I called at 
the home of his widow, who lives with her son-in- 
law in an elegant mansion, but learned that she 
was just now visiting a son in Buffalo. 


Mr. Daniel Keyes, a genial, well-preserved gen- 
tleman of ninety-one years, who also expressed a 
warm interest in Mr. Finney and his revival labors 
in Gouverneur, informed me that old Mr. Ash- 
bel Johnson, and his daughter Mrs. Hale, were 
the first emigrants from Putney. They came to 
Gouverneur between sixty and sixty-five years ago. 
Ten years later, or fifty-one years ago this spring, 
Mr. Keyes himself left Putney for Gouverneur. 
One year after came Captain Benjamin Smith, and 
two years after that, Daniel Keyes’s brother, Joel 
Keyes. Next came Joseph Smith, who was son- 
in-law to Ashbel Johnson: his brother Isaac and 
the other Smith brothers following, one after an- 
other, until in the course of a few years the five 
brothers and their families had all removed to 
Gouverneur. Their names were Joseph, Isaac, 
Jonathan, Benjamin and Nathaniel; the last 
named being the only one still living. He now 
lives somewhere in the west. Benjamin Smith 
died twenty years ago. (He it was, as is men- 
tioned in a late No. of the CircuLAR, that built 
and lived in the house which on his removal to 
Gouverneur was purchased by the father of 
J. H. N., and became the home of the Noyes 
family in Putney. He had a zealous interest in 
the revival movement, and Messrs. Finney and 
Nash made their home at his house for a part 
of the time of their sojourn here.) A family of Per- 
rys also came from Putney about the same time 
that the Smiths came—Ira Perry and Sullivan Per- 
ry; and a few years later came George, son of Dr. 
Alex. Campbell, and the Stoddard family. Besides’ 
these, were Saml. Smith (from a family not related 
to the one already referred to), Mr. Joshua Parker, 
Wm. Read, Emery Eager, and Geo. Miller—which, 
as near as I can learn, constitute all the families 
that came from Putney. And so many of these 
settled on one street leading from the village that 
some of the Vermont emigrants still speak of it as 
“Putney street.” It is interesting to know, too, that 
fifteen of these emigrants were members of the Con- 
gregational Church of Putney, and that they formed 
an important part of the material with which God 
wrought one of the greatest revivals of modern 
times. 


Henry and Julia were brother and sister, chil- 
dren of Joseph ‘Smith, but were adopted by their 
uncle Benjamin, who had no children of his own. 
Harvey, the young man, was the son of Jonathan 
Smith, who at the time of the Governeur re- 
vival still remained in Putney. Lucius Johnson’s 
mother was one of the Smith sisters, and 
his father was brother to the Ashbel Johnson who 
lived in Putney (next house to lady Campbell’s) 
when we moved from there. His aunt Almira, 
another of the Smith sisters, still lives in Gouv- 
erneur, and lived with her brother Benjamin at 
the time that Mr. Finney and Father Nash made 
it their home there. She married Stephen John- 
son, another brother of the Ashbel Johnson I 
have just mentioned. 

The young .men, Henry Smith, Lucius Johnson 
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and Harvey Smith, went to Putney during the re- 
vival, which was in 1825, and shortly after their 
return to Gouverneur they went South, Henry 
finally becoming a slaveholder in Georgia, in 
which State he is supposed to be still living. He 
took up arms against the North in the late civil 
war, and his sister Julia, who visited Gouverneur 
lately, says he is a rebel still. Lucius Johnson, 
who went South with him, died twenty vears ago. 
Young Harvey Smith went to Illinois and engaged 
in mercantile business. He died two years ago. 
I have heard him spoken of here as bright, and 
exceedingly apt as an exhorter and lecturer in re- 
ligious meetings ; could preach as good a sermon 
as a regular minister, etc. 

But now for some reminiscences of the great 
revival. It was in 1825, forty-eight years ago, that 
Mr. Finney and Father Nash were here, from 
April to September... As already intimated, I have 
interviewed a number of the men and women 
here who were personally and well acquainted with 
both Finney and Nash, and with the whole prog- 
ress of the revival. I have visited families where 
they boarded, and the houses in which they held 
prayer and conference meetings night after night 
and week after -week, and have had my heart 
stirred by the experiences and incidents that have 
been related, very much as though I had takena 
personal part in them. It was truly a very re- 
markable revival. It lasted for a whole year. 
Many hundreds were converted in Gouverneur and 
the adjacent villages, including the very hardest 
cases from all classes of society; and there are 
but comparatively few of the whole number who 
have not held to their profession and con- 
tinued to be the salt of the church. The people 
describe Mr. Finney as a powerful man, in the 
prime of life, with an eye that would seem to 
search the sinner through and through ; and anec- 
dotes of his style of preaching are still vivid in the 
recollections of many. The testimony in relation 
to Father Nash was the same from all lips. He 
was not only one of the best of men and greatly 
beloved, but the most powerful in prayer of any 
person they ever heard, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, and a very “son of thunder” in con- 
victing sinners. “In prayer Finney wasn’t any- 
where by the side of him.” Yet the two worked 
harmoniously together, appreciating one another, 
and each considering the other as necessary to his 
success. Finney regarded Nash as his right-hand 
man, and felt that he could not get along without 
him. 

It was a custom with Father Nash when 
laboring with the unconverted, if he found them ob- 
durate, to go away and without further conference 
with them make them special subjects of secret 
prayer until he had received an assurance of their 
conversion. Indeed, according to report he was 
wonderfully successful in receiving assurances from 
time to time in answer to prayer, that such and such 
an one should be converted. To illustrate his char- 
acter in this respect, Mr. Keyes mentioned a nota- 
ble case named Nathaniel Martin. He was a Uni- 
versalist, and deadly opposed to the revival. Fa- 
ther Nash was bent on his conversion, and retired 
day after day. to the grove back of Benjamin 
Smith’s house to pray for him. At last he came 
into the house one day saying that his prayer had 
been answered. There had been no visible change 
in Martin up to this time; but Father Nash was 
positive that “there was no mistake.” Sure 
enough, Martin was shortly converted, and he after- 
ward became a talented Congregational preacher. 

Another person told me of Raymond Austin, 
who was much opposed to the meetings, and had 
resisted all the entreaties of his wife to go. One 
day after positively refusing to go to the meetings, 
he started with his ax for the woods to do some 
chopping. Father Nash told him on starting that 





he would never get to the woods. And, strange 
to tell, he fell, cut his foot, was obliged to re- 
turn to his house, and was afterward converted. 
He belonged to the Gouverneur “ roughs,” and was 
said to be the one who contrived to put a quantity 
of pulverized potash on the pulpit seat one day 
just before the services commenced. But, Mr. 
Finney’s eagle eye discovered a suspicious look- 
ing substance on his seat just in time to avoid 
disagreeable consequences. One person told me of 
a prayer he heard made by one of the converts. In 
imitation of Father Nash he asked the Lord to 
“ shake the sinner over hell,” and then by way of 
cautioning the Lord, added, “but for Christ’s sake 
don’t let him fall in /” 

Father Nash is reported to have had his stated 
times of secret prayer every day; and as he always 
journeyed on horseback, if his time of prayer came 
while he was traveling he invariably stopped (no 
matter what the circumstances) and attended to the 
ordinance. Both he and Mr. Finney spent much 
time in prayer in the woods and groves of the 
village; and, indeed, I was informed that for 
months during the summer and fall of the revival 
year one could scarcely go out at any hour 
of the night without hearing individuals or com- 
panies of individuals praying in the fields and groves 
in several directions at the same time. 

During their stay at Gouverneur Finney and 
Nash would also hold meetings in the adjacent 
villages for several miles around. On one of these 
occasions the “roughs” made an arrangement 
to give Mr. Finney a “ride on a wooden horse,” as 
they called it, on his way back to Gouverneur in the 
night. But contrary to their expectations he 
was providentially detained over night in the 
place where he had been preaching, and so es- 
caped the ride prepared for him. Another night 
these “sons of Belial” sheared very close the 
mane and tail of Father Nash’s horse, as they 
supposed. But it proved in the morning to be the 
horse of a peddler who had put up at the same 
place over night, and there were some damages to 
pay in consequence. 

Mr. Finney, one man told me, was accustomed 
to boast over his converts: in DeKalb—a town 
twelve miles from Gouverneur. ‘ Why,” said he, 
“one of those young converts would pray a king- 
dom down quicker than some of these old pro- 
fessors can pray a sitting hen off her nest.” An- 
other story reported to me about Mr. Finney by 
one of his friends who evidently believed it, is that 
in riding from place to place he drove a spirited 
but balky horse; and that on one occasion as he 
was driving to Ogdensburg the animal became 
unmanageable. His efforts to persuade him to go 
along proving unavailing, Mr. Finney finally re- 
tired a short distance and prayed for the horse ; 
after which he behaved well, and never gave any 
further trouble. But Mr. Finney not only believed 
in the efficacy of prayer for his horse—he went fur- 
ther ; he believed in consecrating his horse to the 
service of God. For when one day a gentleman 
came to borrow the animal, he was made welcome 
to its services on condition that he was going to 
use it on the Lord’s business; but if otherwise, 
there could be no accommodation. One man of 
whom I inquired respecting the social habits of 
these two men, aside from -their religious labors, 
replied that Finney was somewhat given to joking ; 
and that Father Nash was more solemn, but at 
the same time a very sociable, nice, and good man. 

The excitement during the revival was tremen- 
dous here and in all the region about. Saints and 
sinners confess to that; and Gouverneur has never 
got over it. There is really a good deal of genuine 
faith in the place. But some of the old Universal- 
ists who have recovered from Mr. Finney’s charge 
on their ranks, claim that Harvey D. Smith was 
just as geod a man before he was converted as he 
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was afterward—that he was always one of the 
best of men, etc. 


When I was here five weeks ago the people had 
not yet heard of Mr. Finney’s articles in the /#de- 
pendent. But now there is great excitement in the 
town over them. The Baptists don’t like them 
very well; and one of the elders has written an 
article which is printed in a Baptist paper, con- 
troverting some of Mr. Finney’s points. But the 
general feeling sustains Mr. Finney as substan- 
tially correct. Daniel Keyes and others who have 
not yet seen the /ndependent, told the same story 
about the Baptist controversy that Mr. Finney re- 
ported. 


I was received by persons on whom I called with 
much friendliness, and was more than once invited 
to spend Sunday with them. And not the least 
interesting feature of my contact with the good 
people of Gouverneur who remembered Father 
Nash, was the hearty interest they manifested when 
I told them that I lived in the same family with his 
children and grandchildren and that they were all 
followers of his unfeigned faith. But I must stop. 
Good bye. ‘ &.t.. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—A small cottage at the north end of the lawn 
has lately been fitted up for the use of the musi- 
cians. The old piano has been placed there, and the 
practicing will now be done out of hearing of the 
family—an arrangement which is mutually agree- 
able. 

—This is a noisy house, as you can imagine it 
might be with so many of us passing to and fro all 
day long ; but some lovers of peace and quietness 
petitioned for a fund to expend in cane-matting for 
the halls, and we are now enjoying a stillness 
which is quite delightful. 


—The tulip-tree is not only beautiful in summer 
with its straight, symmetrical proportions, broad, 
truncated leaves, and variegated, cup-shaped flow- 
ers, but it has one peculiarity which gives it a sin- 
gularly pleasing effect in winter, after a storm of 
snow has fallen unaccompanied by wind. Wher- 
ever there was a flower in the tree the remaining 
carpels form a little open-work basket or cup, 
about the size of an egg-shell. Every branch is 
studded with these tiny cups, and the snow, gently 
falling, fills them with heaping measure until each 
one is surmounted with a beautiful crystalline cone. 
These little cups with their contents are not unlike 
cotton balls, though persons of imaginative dispo- 
sition compare them to frosted cakes, or vanilla 
ices. The one tulip-tree standing in the Quad- 
rangle is often seen loaded with its beautiful win- 
ter fruit; but whoever would enjoy the sight must 
not wait too long after a snow-fall, for the first wind 
that blows will shake it all to the ground. 


—Our Sunday evening entertainments are quite 
informal. In the absence of some of our more 
professional instrumentalists, those at home band 
together and play at sight old familiar airs re- 
minding us of the days when the orchesira 
was in its infancy. The actors are constantly 
changing, so that we are not unfrequently surprised 
by an exhibition of genius in persons whom we 
had never before suspected of theatrical talent. 
When on the last occasion it was announced 
that “the next piece would be a Jubilee song by a 
Jubilee singer,” the audience were wholly unpre- 
pared to see a tall, well-proportioned negro walk 
nimbly upon the stage and make his bow. For an 
instant we were puzzled; but the conviction soon 
flashed upon us that it was no other than our Mr. 
Shelly, well disguised. Was he about to sing? 
We had never heard him sound a note in the world 
and were a little curious to know what kind of mu- 
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sic he would make. In another moment he struck 
up in a clear, firm voice, “I’m a Rolling,” and 
followed this with “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
and “Children, You’ll be Called On.” He entered 
into these songs with so much zest and abandon, 
and withal rendered the music so well, that one 
might have thought that he had sung on the stage 
for a profession. 


—The little safe that has done duty so long 
in our business-office, has been for the past year 
unable to hold all our important ledgers and journals. 
On the first of January an application for a new 
and larger one was granted. The work of investi- 
gating the merits of the prominent safes in the 
market devolved on a committee, who finally selec- 
ted the make of Mosler. Bahmann & Co., of 
Cincinnati; their safes having stood the test of the 
Boston fire with remarkable credit. The new 
safe arrived last Friday, and on being drawn to 
the office was found too large to enter the door, 
until a carpenter removed the casing; then six 
men, with the aid of crowbars, rolled the strong- 
box into its place. It weighed 4,800 pounds. 
The outer doors are ornamented with an oil paint- 
ing of the O. C. landscape; the inner doors with 
fancy figures. Many have come to look into the 
innermost compartments of the new safe and ex- 
plore the mystery of its lock without a key, vainly 
turning its silver knob with the hope that the one 
lucky combination in the 125,000 possible, might 
prove an “open sesame.” Altogether the safe is 
very satisfactory to us and we commit our books and 
valuables to it without fear, though we hope that it 
may become old and rusty before it is tried by fire. 


—On Tuesday evening eleven of our people 
went to Oneida to listen to the “Oratorio of Esther,”’ 
under the direction of Prof. R. W. Seager. There 
were forty performers on the choruses, including 
the four principal soloists, R. W. Seager, Miss Ella 
Knapp Seager, Mr. F. Roraback and Miss Lettie 
Johnson. Our party felt well paid for their ride over a 
rough road. One said that he could not help think- 
ing that the effect of the musical rendering of the sim- 
ple stories of the Bible, must be much more eleva- 
ting than the usual theatrical programmes. The scen- 
ery and costuming were very fine. The next day 
the noon train brought several of these artists to our 
station, among whom were Mr. Seager and daugh- 
ter. Their visit lasted about three hours, and was 
mutually pleasant—they favoring us with a few 
extracts from the Oratorio, and one or two ballads, 
to which we, at their request, responded with a 
few songs. 

—If the theme would .admit of the least flight 
of imagination we should be tempted to sing the 
praises of ‘“earth-closets.” Science has been in- 
voked in a thousand ways to bless mankind and 
ameliorate human conditions, but in its whole 
scope, as applied to domestic arrangements, we 
can think of no achievement that is calculated to 
minister more directly to the health and comfort of 
man than the earth-closet. To the invalid and the 
aged it is an inestimable boon, at once so simple 
and inexpensive as to be within the reach of peo- 
ple in almost the humblest circumstances. We do 
not write this as an advertisement, and do not know 
to what extent the earth-closet kas been intro- 
duced, but in a sanitary point of view, and as 
marking an important step in civilization in this 
nineteenth century, we think it worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. We hardly ever call at a hotel or rail- 
way station without involuntarily thinking that the 
proprietor might do a good work toward abating 
nuisances and ushering in the “good time com- 
ing” by adopting earth-closets. 

—Stories of providences, we think, are the news 
best worth telling. A member related the follow- 
ing incident the other evening : 


“IT was on my way to Indianapolis. Having 





some business in a city by the way, I stopped off 
to attend to it. That being finished I was in some 
doubt whether to make a call on some friends in 
the city; so I asked the Lord what I should do. 
On starting I had purchased a through ticket. 
When I was getting out of the cars I felt for my 
ticket and it was gone. The fare to Indianapolis 
was eight dollars and forty cents, but in my pocket- 
book were only seven dollars. So my doubt was 
resolved, for there was no other way open but to 
call on my friends. I found them very glad to see 
me. I told them that I deserved no credit for 
calling as I was uncertain about stopping until I 
asked the Lord, and received an answer by losing 
my ticket, and now had to come to borrow some 
money. They gladly accommodated me. -When 
I was about to start again on my journey west- 
ward I casually said to my friends, ‘Would it not 
be a good providence if I should find my ticket ?’ 
That was the first time the idea of recovering the 
ticket had entered my head, and the impression 
that I should find it grew so strong upon me that 
I went to the depot and told the ticket-agent of 
my loss. Before I had finished speaking he direct- 
ed me to the depot policeman who, he said, ‘knew 


about it.’ 1 sought the policeman and inquired for 
my ticket. He went away and returned in a few 
moments bringing it to me. He _ said he 


found it in the doorway of the car I rodein. I 
thanked him and returned to the house of my 
friends and told them of my good luck.” 


—Prince or Prin, our favorite dog, has “ gone to his 
death.” Prin was a large, shaggy shepherd’s-dog, 
and probably had water-spanie] blood in him ; but 
it did not save him from a watery grave. It was 
his wont to follow the men to and from their work, 
and in the summer season he delighted to swim the 
creek which crossed the route. Sunday morning 
Mr. Taylor, one of our workmen, with Prin and an- 
other dog, was going his usual round of farm duties. 
The water was high, and a large open place in the 
ice discovered a dangerous whirlpool, which it is 
supposed his dogship attempted swimming across. 
For when Mr. T. reached the barn he missed Prin, 
ind on looking toward the creek, saw him appa- 
rently lying on his back, with his head downward, 
and his feet projecting from the water. Before T. 
could possibly reach him, he disappeared under the 
ice, thus ending the useful life of our old dog Prin. 
He was a model dog in his way, and famous for 
driving cows ; he had a remarkable intelligence, 
which enabled him to perform this duty without 
running or worrying them. He left many friends 
to regret his loss, especially among the children, 
who do not tire of rehearsing the story of his fate. 
But science assists us in contemplating the sad 
event with a good degree of fortitude: What if 
Prin in the geological ages yet to come should 
turn up a splendid specimen of petrifaction? The 
stream that “ engulphed his lifeless form,” runs di- 
rectly into Oneida Lake ; the weather is cold ; the 
water is cold ; no decay of the body is likely to en- 
sue. Floating into the Lake it will lie on the bot- 
tom until the spring freshets, when it will be en- 
tombed in the vast deposits of sediment, where it 
may stay for millions of years, when some day the 
“organic remains” will be found in a state of perfect 
petrifaction ! What dog wouldn’t be drowned in 
preference to “ dying a natural death” if he could 
know the glory awaited him of becoming a “fine 
geological specimen ?” 

—For the last month the feminine part of the 
O. C. has been busily engaged ina unitary plan. 
They resolved themselves into an impromptu 
school of design, and some astonishing works of 
art have been produced. Three months ago Mrs. 
Noyes wrote from W. C. that she wished the 
women here would each contribute a block ten and 
one-half inches square to a bedquilt she proposed 
to make. H. H. S. suggested that each one follow 





her own fancy in the pattern she adopted and make 
the dissimilarity as wide as possible. Large bod- 
ies, as every philosopher knows, move slowly. So 
two months had slipped away before we were fairly 
under headway; but what we lacked in prompt- 
ness we made up in assiduity. C. A. M.’s genius 
with the pencil was in great demand for designing 
and drawing; some of the men exercised their 
draughting knowledge in the service, and some of 
the women, with creditable independence, made 
their own patterns. Aggregation lends enthusiasm, 
and as E. E. B., who is skilled in needle-work and 
was hourly sought for advice, spent her time in the 
Back-Parlor, that room became the general rendez- 
vous. 

Now the fever is over, and for a week the South 
Sitting-room has been transformed into a mimic fair 
for the exhibition of the month’s work. A long strip 
of cloth stretched from corner to corner, covers the 
four sides of the room, and on this the blocks are 
pinned, so that they may be closely examined 
without handling. There are one hundred blocks, 
representing many things which we scarcely believe 
were ever before attempted in needle-work. A 
number have executed designs symbolical of their 
occupations. Here, for instance, is the one made 
by H. H. S., who presides at the home machine- 
shop: a specimen of spur-gearing—a central cog- 
wheel surrounded by four smaller cog-wheels, 
beside which are written, “The Lathe, The Sew- 
Machine, The Locomotive, The Clock, The Print- 
ing-Press.” This is nicely done in blue on a white 
vroundwork. Mrs. N., who also works in the 
shop, shows us her industrial implements—the 
hammer, the calipers, oil-can, wrench, etc. ; 
and here is a hand-lathe. O., who is phonographic 
reporter, depicts her table, with pencils, note-book 
ind copying-press. H., who is financier, portrays 
her desk, with its drawers, pigeon-holes, ink-stands 
ind ledger. Here is a very small young lady 
perched upon a very large stool at a Steinway 
Grand. This was made by E., who is taking les- 
sons on the piano. Mrs. F., who used to be in the 
picture-business, gives a fair representation of a 
photographie machine. Mrs. S., who works at the 
silk, makes a very good likeness of the standard 
and pin with a large bunch of silk at the left, while 
at the right are hanging the bright-colored skeins, 
all neatly knotted and ready to be made into hanks ; 
Mrs. C., who superintends the silk-spooling at the . 
factory, shows us what she does by a variegated 
pyramid of spools filled with machine-twist. Here 
is a type-case ; this was made by E. M., who is one 
of our chief typos. Here is the editorial table, 
with books, clip and inkstand. H. and L., who are 
singers, have delineated the musical staff, one in 
black and the other in colors. M., who helps take 
care of the babies, has represented some of them 
it their play, C. A. M. completing the group by 
sketching in the background the heads of all 
the rest in India-ink—“ block-heads,’” Z— face- 
tiously remarked. Here are the four little boys 
playing at leap-frog, while Ruth looks on; here is 
aer:dle, with numerous other “ fixings” which are 
found in the nursery, and should be labeled ~‘ great 
expectations,” some one says. Here are four baby 
hands with names attached. The croquet-ground, 
with mallets and balls, makes a pretty picture. A 
clock-face, accurately outlined in embroidery, 
looks like a veritable time-keeper. There are sev- 
eral astronomical designs—Saturn with its rings, 
the phases of the moon, etc. Flowers are de- 
picted in various pleasing forms, conspicuous 
among which is a basket of pansies. Fruit is also 
fairly represented. There are strawberries, pears, 
cherries, and here is a beautiful cluster of grapes. 
Here are two flags of ditferent nationalities ; here 
is a bee-hive with bees flying toward it; a dove, 
holding in its mouth a slip upon which is written 
the words, “ Revival and Peace.” Two girls are 
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playing at battledoor and shuttle-cock; and here 
a mop-wringer immortalizes Mr. J. Leonard, who 
contributed his mite toward the emancipation of 
woman. This demure representation of little 
“Red Riding-Hood,” was made by Miss Jessie, 
who is attending drawing-school. Here is a block 
containing one hunilred pieces; here is Noah’s 
ark resting on Mount Ararat, a rainbow arching the 
zenith ;~ and here is the typical negro of planta- 
tion-days, balancing on one heel in a jiggish atti- 
tude, while he draws his inspiration from an old 
fiddle beneath his chin. This is the production of 
a young man—sewing and all. One of the most 
interesting blocks exhibits a striking similitude of 
two squaws as they sit at our back-door waiting 
for Margaret to take their baskets in exchange 
for broken victuals. ‘fhere are besides various de- 
signs taken from carpets, paper-hangings, oil-cloths, 
stoves, etc., to which we can give no name. Those 
who used to be active at “quiltings ” forty and fifty 
years ago, say they never heard of a quilt like this. 
It is an “album-bedquilt”’ with the wildest varia- 
tions, and we imagine that half a century hence it 
will be an interesting memorial of the industries and 
aspirations of the year 1873. 


A Double Orange.—In a lot of oranges we had 
for dinner, March 18, there was one that might 
be called double; it was, however, more like an 
orange within an orange. The only external pecu- 
liarity was the greater relative longitudinal di- 
ameter, but on tearing away the rind and taking 
out two of the segments it was found that the 
twelve outer segments inclosed a body an inch 
in thickness, and having six segments. This 
did not have a rind different from the usual 
segment-covers, but was intimately connected with 
the stem-end of the fruit. The whole orange had 
less than the usual number of seeds—there being 
only two in the outer segments and three in the in- 
ner ones. To account for this freak of nature, 
if we accept the theory of the morphologists, 
that the flower-bud is a moditied leaf-bud, and that 
all the parts of the flower—sepals, petals, stamens, 
and pistils, are so many leaves differentiated to per- 
form new offices—we may suppose that in the 
flower which produced this orange, there were two 
whorls of these hypothetical pistillate leaves on the 
same axis, and near enough together for the lower 
One to inclose the upper. This unusual arrange- 
ment might also account for the imperfect fertili- 
zation as shown by the small number of seeds. As 
helping our hypothesis, we mention the case of 
double fruits, where an apple, for instance, has an- 
other one growing from its calyx or “blow end.” 
Are these double oranges common, and how do 
you account for them? We had never seen one 
before. 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
vil. 
N speaking of the medical lectures I attended I 
omitted to mention those of Dr. Barker. I 
only heard two, as the hour made it impossi- 
ble for me to attend usually. In the last lec- 
ture of his course on Toxicology, he showed us 
specimens of crystallized uric and hyppuric acids. 

“ These fine specimens,” he said, “‘ were prepared 
for me by Messrs. Noyes and Cragin, who gradu- 
ated in 67. They prove conclusively that even 
students are capable of conducting important 
scientific experiments ’—a question evidently con- 
sidered problematical before. 

You have probably noticed Dr. Barker’s appoint- 
ment toa chair in a Philadelphia college. New 
Haven will be sorry to lose him, as he is one- of 
her pet lecturers. 

I believe I haven’t mentioned anything about 
the improved condition of the Law School. They 
have just moved into their new rooms in the city 
Court House; and very magnificent rooms they 








are: Lecture Room, Moot-Court Room, Library, 
etc., all nicely fitted up. The Library has had 
$10,000 in new law books added this spring, a gift 
of Ex-Gov. English. 

Ex-President Woolsey is delivering a course of 
lectures on International Law. He will be followed 
by Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon on Ecclesiastical Law. 
There is talk of instituting a junior annual ex- 
amination. Altogether the Legal branch of the 
university is having a fine growing time. 

To return to our own school. Among the most 
interesting lectures I have listened to.lately (al- 
though they are not precisely in the line of 
Dynamical Engineering) are those of Prof. Brewer 
on Stock-Breeding. These lectures are not fine- 
spun theories derived from “ book knowledge,” but 
simply great collections of tacts carefully got 
together and arranged so as to shed the greatest 
an.ount of light on this comparatively little under- 
stood subject. Last week he took up the ques- 
tion of the power of the imagination in affecting 
the offspring during pregnancy. The medical 
world, he said, as a general thing do not believe in 
the idea, and for a long time he thought they were 
right, but of late years he had changed his views 
somewhat. He read to us the account of the first 
intelligent attempt at stock-breeding of which we 
have any record, and curiously enough it was one 
in which the power of the imagination on the un- 
born offspring seemed to be brought into play. 
The account is found in the 3oth chapter of 
Genesis. He went on to mention many facts that 
had been brought to his notice, such as cows hav- 
ing white calves after the stables were white- 
washed ; sheep dropping black lambs after having 
been guarded by a black dog, etc., and then told 
the following story as a sample of hundreds that 
he had heard, and of thousands that might be col- 
lected. An intimate friend of his while residing in 
Maryland, before the war, became intimate with a 
rich slaveholder, from a son of whom he had the 
statement. -Here is the story: 

A slave boy had done some piece of mischief 
which so much enraged his master that he threat- 
ened, with a horrid oath, to chop the boy’s hands 
off, if he ever did itagain. The planter’s wife, who 
had just become pregnant, happened to be standing 
near and heard the threat. Of course the boy 
afterward repeated the act, and, almost equally as a 
matter of course, escaped with another threat or 
kick ; but the lady became impressed with the idea 
that her child’s hands would, in some way, be 
affected. This feeling grew with the child, and at 
its birth it was found that both hands were want- 
ing. from the wrist downward. 

But the great trouble with all these facts is that 
they cannot be proved absolutely to be the results 
of the causes given. Coincidents as curious as 
these are constantly occurring that are purely acci- 
dental, and how can it be shown beyond a question 
that these cases of ante-natal “‘ marking” which can 
apparently be traced to some direct cause, are not, 
after all, accidental ? 

On the other side he stated that in the Lying-in 
Hospital in London, every woman, for many years, 
had been carefully questioned before parturition as 
to whether she had any instinct, imagination, 
or idea relating to physical or mental defects in her 
offspring. The answers are recorded and pre- 
served. There has not been a simg/e coincidence 
between the mother’s imagination and the child’s 
condition. He gave as an opinion that if the child 
is affected in any such way it is only and very 
soon after conception. The whole field is as yet 
untouched by scientific inquiry. K. 


DuCHESSE D’ANGOULEME PEAR.—Fuller, in his Pear 
Culturist, relates the following bit of romance in connec- 
tion with the celebrated Duchesse d’Angouleme pear: 
A French npbleman, observing his tenant about to des- 





troy a fine, thrifty pear tree, inquired the cause. He 
was told that it was a chance seedling, and had borne 
no fruit in twenty years. He had already cut its roots 
preparatory to the first stroke, but was ordered to let it 
remain. He did so, and in the following year it was 
loaded with superb fruit of an entirely unknown variety, 
which at once became celebrated. The root-pruning the 
gardener had given it worked like a charm, Nor many 
years afterward, when the Duchesse d’Angouleme was 
passing through Lyons, its inhabitants sent to her their 
hospitalities. Nine fair maidens presented the Duchesse 
with golden salvers, on which lay heaped this precious 
fruit, and begged her to bestow on it her name, and the 
pear, now recognized as the crowning glory of all fruits, 
was thenceforward known as the Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme.—Z xchange. 


A TILT AT MANNERS. 


VERYBODY is familiar with the sound of a 

cough, but who imagines that it has pe- 
culiarities worthy of critical notice? Everything 
produced by human effort is worthy of study. A 
little attention turned toward the subject of cough- 
ing will find in it such a variety in pitch, power, 
quality of tone and meaning conveyed, as at once 
to arouse the interest of an inquiring mind. 
Coughing is the language of invalidism, and to the 
unthinking requires an interpreter. There is, for 
instance, the complacent hack, thrown off at short 
intervals without the least effort. The meaning 
of the dry little bark is, that you are an afflicted 
brother, but are bearing up under your trials with 
Christian fortitude. Then there is the deep, sonor- 
ous cough which shakes the whole frame and issues 
with that tearing sound which you imagine must be 
healthy practice for the throat and internal organs. 
It produces a note which arrests the attention at 
once, and when chronic is a good specific for peo- 
ple whose nerves are over sensitive. One ought 
really to feel privileged in listening to this solemn 
sound of advancing decay: for it plainly says—* I 
am troubled with a very serious lung difficulty, and 
my cough is quite dangerous. This should make 
you modest in view of your own robust health.” 
Next comes the spasmodic coughing-fit, which 
possesses greater merit because more rare. It is 
most telling when suddenly executed in a crowded 
assembly during an interesting reading or debate, 
thus relieving the monotony of the occasion and 
making a hiatus in the proceedings quite grateful 
to the tired listeners. These are some of the 
elementary sounds, but they are susceptible of 
endless variation, and may, with practice, be ren- 
dered with great effect. 

Apropos of coughing is another habit nearly akin 
to it, viz., sneezing. Most people indulge in a 
quiet little effort of this kind which is hardly no- 
ticed. This is called a cat-sneeze and is childish. 
The true sneeze for the adult. should be accompa- 
nied with an explosion like the concussion follow- 
ing a sudden discharge of fire-arms. ‘here are, 
however, few persons who have reached the highest 
standard in this little accomplishment. The most 
remarkable feat in this line of which we have heard 
was performed by a lady, who is said to have pro- 
duced such a commotion of atmospheric waves by 
a single ‘“ Ha-rasch-ah!” as to cause a general 
slamming of the ventilators in that part of the 
house. It may not be commonly known that the 
nose can be made to yield a loud, resonant note 
when properly handled; such is the fact, however, 
and it is peculiarly appropriate as a flourish before 
addressing an audience as signifying readiness for 
action. Lastly: The majority of folks including 
most of the gentler sex make a silent use of the 
handkerchief in public when afflicted with a cold in 
the head. Quite too much delicacy. How will it 
ever be known that you are suffering from this 
malady unless you in some manner make your 
distress audible ? 

Now there is a certain class of people who en- 
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tertain radical ideas in regard to the practices above 
mentioned. They maintain, for example, that the 
innocent practice of coughing is a decidedly in- 
jurious one, not in good taste in the presence of 
others and quite out of character in any public 
gathering. They say that itis a mild imposition 
on our neighbor: that he should not be forced to 
hear what he does not wish to, and further that 
it is possible in almost all cases to so control our- 
selves as to entirely repress the tendency to cough. 
Our ailments, say they, should not be obtru- 
ded upon the notice of others—but rather care- 
fully concealed. These remarks they aim as 
much at the nose as at the lungs. This organ they 
solemnly declare should xever be heard from, and 
they lay down the following rule :—“ Repress ab- 
solutely all sounds which can by any possibility be 
unpleasant to your neighbor.” js 


THE NEWS. 





Mr. James L. Orr, the newly appointed Minister of 
the United States to Russia, has been received by the 
Czar. 

Geo. W. Carleton, the well known artist-author, has 
sailed for Bermuda to seek recreation from professional 
labors. 


A fire at Lawrenceburg, Ky., has burned nearly the 
whole town, leaving the inhabitants in a destitute and 
almost starving condition. 


The President has nominated ex-Senator Sawyer of 
South Carolina to be Assistant Secretary of the ‘l'reas- 
ury in the place of Judge Richardson. 

Pere Hyacinthe is meeting with success at Geneva 
where he received a call to preach some time since. A 
great interest in religion has been aroused. 

The latest sensation in Wall-st. is the disclosure of a 
large issue of forged stock certificates which have been 
foisted on the market by the firm of Oddie & Austin. 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria will celebrate 
the Czar’s birthday in St. Petersburg, where great civic 
and military preparations are making for the occasion. 

Rev. T. DeWitt ‘Talmadge reports that subscriptions 
are coming in rapidly, and that the sum necessary to 
build his new church, will soon be raised. 
and specifications are already made. 


The plans 


The announcement is made on the authority of Dr. 
Ieems that Commodore Vanderbilt has given $500/000 
to Bishop McTyeire of the Southern Methodist Church, 
to establish a University in Tennessee. 

Thirty years ago the Island of Nantucket, Mass., 
owned and sailed one hundred whaling ships, fine 
large vessels, the best of their class. Recently the last 
one was sold. Meanwhile the ancient town has subsi- 
ded into a watering-place. 


French finances are in a hopeful condition, as shown 
by the exhibit of the annual budget just made public. 
The treasury contains half the sum of money due Ger- 
many, and no loan will be required to complete the 
payments of the war indemnity. 

New York city is suffering from an epidemic of 
ruffianism, particularly manifest in the street-cars. Rob- 
bery and murderous assaults are of common occurrence 
in these vehicles in the evening. The cause is attribu- 
ted to the demoralization of the police. 

The people of New Jersey are rejoicing at the over- 
throw of the great railroad monopoly under whose 
tyrannical rule they have so long suffered. The Legis- 
lature by its action on the 20th swept away forever the 
special privileges of this moneyed class. 

Ireland’s day of days, dedicated to its great Patron 
St. Patrick, was celebrated as usual in New York city on 
the 17th with undiminished enthusiasm. The green banner 
of [reland flaunted high in the air and thirty thousand men 
marching in columns through the principal thoroughfares 
gave evidence of how brightly burns the national love for 
the ‘Green Isle” in the Irish breast. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Glad- 
‘ stone announced that he had been informed by the 
Queen that there was no prospect that the Opposition 
would form a new Government. In reply he placed 
his services at her Majesty’s disposal. Mr. Disraeli 
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has informed the Queen that he is not prepared to carry 
on the Government with the present Parliament. 


Mr. Anson Green Phelps Dodge, brother of Wm. E. 
Dodge Jr., of New York city, became a British subject 
last year by special act of the Canadian Parliament of 
which he has become a member, being an extensive own- 
er of lumber, land and mil!s in North York. He has 
joined the Tory party in the House and in a late speech 
berated most severely the Republic and her institutions. 


The census taken of the inhabitants of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1871 is now officially pubiished. The 
increase ot population in the last decade was 395,000. 
The leading nationalities of the country stand thus: 
French 1,082,940, Irish 846,414, English 706,369, Scotch 
549,646, German 202,991. Classified according to their 
religion the bulk of the population stands thus: 
Roman Catholics 1,462,029, Church of England 494,049, 
Methodists 567,091, Presbyterians 544,998. 

Governor Dix refuses to commute the death-sentence 
of the murderer Foster to imprisonment for life, 
though extraordinary and persistent efforts have been 
made to secure the Executive clemency. Letters from 
lawyers, clergymen, ex-officials of high standing, the 
jurymen that tried the case and even the wife of the 
murdered man have been of no avail with our Governor. 
He stands firm. In an excellent letter to Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, D.D., to whose church Foster belonged, the 
Governor justifies his course by an exhibit of the law 
and evidence in the case which should be satisfactory to 
every candid mind. 

Later.—Foster was hanged on Friday, the 21st inst. 

The Caldwell expulsion case is exciting no little 
interest in political circles at Washington because there 
are similar ones awaiting investigation and the decision 
will be looked on as a valuable precedent for guidance 
in the future. The case is briefly this. Caldwell is a 
Senator elect from Kansas, but on presenting his cre- 
de..tials before being sworn in, it was discovered that he 
had bought his seat by the expenditure of large sums of 
money among the members of the legislature which 
elected him. Senator Morton at once introduced a reso- 
lution declaring his seat vacant. Much argument pro 
and con ensued thereupon. An exceedingly able speech 
made by Senator Shurtz in favor of expulsion virtually 
decided the question and there is now little doubt 
that the case will go against Caldwell. 


The struggle in the Legislature over the new Charter 
for the city of New York continues without abatement. 
The two contending parties, the Custom House Ring, 
and the Committee of Seventy which represents the 
honest citizens of New York, agree in the main as to the 
document in question and the contest is now chiefly on 
one point: viz., the location of the appointing power. 
It is the misplacing of this power that has caused the 
mal-administration in the government of the city and 
has beena prolific source of the manifold and gigantic 
frauds which have so disgraced the great metropolis. 
The present charter is the one foisted on the city by 
Tweed and party and admits of unlimited plundering by 
making the appointing power independent of the mayor, 
thus reducing him to a sort of figure-head. The Cus- 
tom House Ring are seeking substantially to incorpor- 
ate the same powers in their charter, while the citizen’s 
party have adopted the only natural method : that of giv- 
ing the appointing power to the mayor with the confirm- 
ing power inthe hands of the aldermen. There is 
good prospect of the ultimate triumph of the party for 
right rule. 


CHOICE PLANTS AND SEEDS. 





The O. C. offer 25 packets of Flower Seeds, put up in 
neat boxes, for $1.00. Postage paid. 
BuLgs.—Gladiolus, 10 cts. each, $1.00 per dozen. 
Cannas, “ “ “ “ “ “ 
PLANTS.—Extra Pansies, 15 ““ “ $1.50 “ ” 
Clematis Viticella, (common name, Garden 
Jasmine) 25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen. 
Address [L. H. B.] Onzrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Soctalisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ *‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘** Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 


$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. ‘'RUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


